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SmffilARY 

The  prospective  increase  in  military  outlays,  arising  from  the  Korean 
situation,  is  a  strong  new  force  in  an  econoray  which  was  already  at  a  high 
level.    This  indicates  that  supplies  of  some  commodities  available  to  con- 
sumers will  be  reduced  as  military'  procurement  expands. 

Supplies  of  agricultural  products  are  likely  to  be  ample  for  both 
civilian  and  military  requirements.    Based  on  the  July  Crop  reports,  another 
year  of  large  farm  production  is  in  prospect.    Although  crop  output  may  be 
smaller  than  in  1949,  principally  because  of  reduced  acreages  for  several  major 
crops  under  the  allotment  program,  production  of  livestock  and  livestock  pro- 
ducts Ydll  be  larger.     Larger  carry-overs  of  wheat,  com  and  cotton  than  a  year 
ago  will  largely  offset  smaller  production  of  these  crops  this  year. 

Supplies  of  food  available  to  civilians  this  ^-ear  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue at  about  the  same  high  level  as  in  the  past  2  years,  even  allowing  for  in- 
creases in  military  procurement  of  food. 

Even  before  the  outbreak  in  Korea,  demand  for  most  farm  products  was 
strong,  reflecting  record  employment  and  increasing  consumer  incomes.  The 
accelerated  defense  program  will  further  strengthen  demand. 
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ECOJIOrJC  TR3NDS  ATr^'SCTU.'^  AGRICULTURE 


Item 


[    Unit  or 
base 
period 


1C49 


1950 


Ycctr  •  June     '  Llarch  '  April  *  May 
:  :  t  : 


June 


17C 

169 

187 

190 

195 

199 

1S3 

175 

194 

19  9 

203 

207 

201 

194 

211 

222 

^.7.1 

236 

168 

161 

181 

180 

151 

183 

134 

^  w  O 

144 

140 

145 

151 

Construction  activity  1^/  t 

Contracts,  total  :19?5-39=1C0 

Contracts,  residential  «  do. 


363 
471 


340 

/  7-1 


479 
681 


495 
730 


477 
743 


155 

154 

153 

153 

156 

157 

All  co-n.io'^itie  s  except  farni  s  : 

147 

145 

146 

146 

148 

149 

Farri  products  ;        do.  : 

IPG 

169 

159 

159 

165 

166 

ICl 

162 

156 

155 

160 

162 

Prices  recei\"sd  and  paid  by 

faraers  Z/ 
Prices  received,  all  prod^:'.cts. 
Prices  paid,  interest,  taxes 

and  '.m^e  rates  

Parity  ratio  


1910-14=100: 
t 

do  •  : 
do .  : 


Consumers'  price  ^  ^ 

Total.  J  1935-39=100 

Food.  .....at  do 

Nonfood  :  do. 

: 

Inoone  :  t 

lTor.ar:ricult'-'ral  payments  Bil.  dol.  ; 

Income  of  industrial  ;  j 

u'orkers  t/,  :  1935-39=100: 

Factory  pay  rolls  2/  :        do.  : 


Vieekly  earnirgs  of  factory 
"\'70  rker  s  2^ 

All  narxif  ac-Hnrin^  , 

Du  rabl o  30  od  s ......... . 

Nondurable  ^:ood s  


Dollars 
do. 
do . 


3nploynent 

Total  civilian  .. . 
I'orar.r^.cvltu  ral  g/. 
At:n  "^nl  tural  6/. .  . . 


I.:il  lions 
do. 
do . 


jovornnent  fino.r.ce  (Federal) 7^  : 

Income,  cash  op^ratinr;  :  Mil.  dol.  : 

Out,;;o,  cash  op<"ratinj_;  :        do.  t 

r'=it  cas:  operatir-. ^  inooMe  or     :  : 

outzc  :        do.  : 


249 

249 

237 

241 

247 

247 

250 
100 

252 
99 

250 
95 

251 
96 

254 
97 

255 
97 

169 
202 
151 

170 
204 
150 

167 
196 
151 

167 
197 
151 

169 
200 
151 

170 
204 
151 

188.2 

187.4 

203.7 

198.7 

197.2 

325 
346 

320 
3.'^C 

335 

"7  r  c 
0  0  \> 

339 
359 

347 
371 

54.94 
58.03 
51.46 

54 . 51 
59.19 
50.97 

55.49 
59.74 

53.04 

56.93 
61.12 
52.17 

57.72 
61.72 
52.87 

58.89 
63.14 
53.74 

58.7 
50.7 
S  •  c 

59.6 
49.9 
9.7 

57.6 
50  .9 
6.7 

58.7 
51 . 5 
7.2 

59.7 
51.7 
8.1 

61.5 
52.4 
9.0 

3,448 
3,554 

4,798 

5,162 
4,045 

1,683 
3,344 

2,939 
3,700 

-  1C6 

+  246 

+  1,117 

-  1,661 

-  762 

P^ice  Situation. 

Sources:    _l/  Faderal  Reserve  3oard,  constriction  activity  converted  to  1935-39  base.     2^  U,  S* 
Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.     Z/  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of 
A^ricn]  t'l.ral  Economics,  to  convert  prices  received  ond  prices  paid  interest,  teixes  and  m~e  rates  to 
the  1935-39  base,  multiply  by  .93110  end  .79872  respectively.    4/  Consumers'  price  index  for 
moderate-in  cor.  e  families  in  lar£;e  cities,     o^^  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  revised  fi;;^ures, 
seasonal ly  adjustod  at  annual  rates.   0^  U.  T.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bu.'^au  of  the  Cer-sus. 
7/  1} ,  S.  Department  of  Treasury.    Data  for  1949  are  on  average  monthly  basis. 
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Prices  received  by.  farmers  rose'an  average  df  6  l/Z  percent  from 
mid-June  to  mid-July,  slif^htly  exceeding  parity  for  the  first  time  in 
IS-li^onths,    The  rise  was  due  in  part  to  general  mai^ket  reaction  to  the 
outbreak  in  Korea.-   IIoTv'ever,  it  must  be  remembered  that    farm  product 
prices  had  been  gradually  rising  during  the  preceding  G  months  and  in- 
creases for  some,  commodities,  nuch  as  hogs  and  eggs,  v.'ere  partly  seasomal. 
Seasonally  larger  marketings  of  meat  animals  and  feed  grains  v.dll  have  a 
moderating  influence  on  prices  this  fall,  so  that  farm  prices  during  the 
remainder  of  1950  may  average  about  parity.    HoiAraver,  prices  of  many  in- 
dividual products  were  below  parity  in  mid-July  and  are  likely  to  remain 
so  during  the  next  few  months.    Prices  of  nonfarm  products  have  also 
advanced  recently,  particularly  those  of  raw  materials  imported  into  the 
United  States. 

Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  during  the  first  6  months  of 
this  year.  W'? re  running  8  percent  below  those  of  fi  year^arlier.  The 
recent,  advance  in  farm  product  prices,  however,  brought  cash  receipts  in 
July  above  those  of  July  a  yo:-r  o-^'.o,.    During  the  ror^/^ining  months  of  1950 
farm  prices  nay  ba  sufficiontly  .\bov ;  the  so.no  months  of  1949  to  offset  a 
moderate  reduction  in  the  volume  of  farm  marketings. 

Commodity  Highlights 

•The  seasonal  increase  in  marketings  this  fall  may  result  in  moderate 
price  declines  for  hogs  fmd  possibly  small  declines  for  the  better  grades 

cattle.    Milk  production  in  1950  may  eq"ual  the  1945  record.'  Prices 
received  by  farmers  for  all  m.ilk  at  wholesale  will  increase  seasonally 
during  the  remainder  of  1950.    Poultry  prices  this  fall  ore  likely  to  be 
near  or  aboye  present  levels.    Future  advances  in  egp,  prices  beyond  the 
normal  seasonal  increase  will  be  tempered  by  the  large  current  and  pro- 
spective supplies.    Although  some  seasonal  decline  in  feed  grain  prices 
is  in  prospect  this  sumor  and.  fall,  the  extent  of  the  drop  v/ill  be 
tempered  by  the  large  volume  of  grain  under  price  support  and  the  1950 
loans.    Grower  price:,  for  most  deciduous  fruits  are -expected  to  average 
somewhat  higher  in  August  and  c>ept ember  than  a  year  earlier.  Lioderately 
lower  prices  to  grov/crs  for  sweet  potatoes  are 'likely  this  "summer  and  fall 
than  a  year  earlier.     The  present  strength  in  domestic  wool  prices  v-ill 
probably  continue  for  some  time.  ■ 

OUTPUT  EJ.'IPLOYI\tENT 

Industrial  production  in  June  rose  to  a  new  peacetime  high,  with 
activity  in  many  linos  at~pr  above  previous  peaks'.    The  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  index  of  industrial  production,  seasonally  adjusted,  v^as  199 
(1935-39=100)  in  June,  2  percent  above  the  previous  peak  reached  in  late 
1948  and  again  in  Iviay  .this  year,  and  18  percent  above  June  a  year  ago. 

■■•  Expanding  activity  in  the  durable  goods  industries  continued  as 
the-  driving  force  behind  the  expansion  in  total'  industrial  output.  The 
index  of  durable  goods  production,  in  June  was  236,  2  percent  above  the 
previous  peacetime  high  reached  in  October  1948  and  ?;ky  1950,  and  2-2  per- 
cent greater  than  in  June  a  year  earlier,    ^toel-mill  o'peretions  were 
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maintained  near  peak  levels  during  the  month,  averaging  93,5  percent  of 
capacity.     Despite  the  maintenance  of  record  operations  for  11  consecutive 
v/eeks  through  the  end  of  June,  order  backlogs  were  s±ill  at  peak  levels. 
Motor  vehicle  production  in  June  totaled  857,000  car7  and  trucks,  ex- 
ceeding by  far  the  previous  high  cf  697,000  units  produced  in  the  pre- 
ceding month.    The  June  output  brought  the  total  nuiTiber  of  units  produced 
during  the  first  6  months  of  this  year  to  3.8  million,  compared  v:ith 
3.0  million  in  the  same  period  last  year.    Machinery  production  rose  in 
June  for  the  seventh  consecutive  month  with  gains  shown  for  both  con- 
sumers* and  producers*  equipment.    The  urgent  demand  from  the  construc- 
tion industry  continued  to  press  heavily  upon  the  output  of  most  building 
materials  in  June  and  activity  in  these  industries  remained  near  capacity 
levels . 

^•endurable  goods  production  in  June  v/as  also  a  record,  the  index 
rising  to  183  from  181  in  Ivlay.     Increasing  production  of  paper  and  products, 
rubber,  chemicals,  and  petroleum  products  accounted  for  most  of  the  rise. 
Activity  in  most  other  industries  was  virtually  unchanged  from  May. 

Output  of  minerals  increased  4  percent  from  May  to  June,  reflecting 
increases  in  coal,  petroleum  and  iron  ore  production. 

Expenditures  on  new  construction  in  June  rose  to  a  record  of 
2.4  billion  dollars,  10  percent  above  Kay  and  20  percent-  gre'^ter  than  in 
June  a  year  earlier.     Expenditures  on  residential  nonfarm  construction 
continued  to  show  the  greatest  gain  from  a  year  earlier,   increasing  about 
52  percent    from  June  1949,     Industrial  building  rose  above  the  year-ago 
level  for  the  first  time  in  3  years..    Highway  construction  v/as  about  the 
same  as  a  year  ago,  v.'hile  public  utility  outla^/s  wore  lower. 

About  142,000  new  dwelling  units  wore  started  in  June,  bringing 
the  total  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  to  about  687,000.  This 
7/as  53  percent  above  the  same  period  in  1949,  and  by  far  the  highest  for  aiiy 
half  year  on  record* 

Final  reports  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  indicate  thr.t  one- 
family  home  construction  accounted  for  81  percent  of  total  starts  this 
year,  compared  v.dth  77  percent  for  the  same  period  last  year.  Increasing 
home-building  activity  was  apparent  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  New 
homebuilding  in  urban  areas  accounted  for  about  60  percent  of  •'■'.11  new 
starts,  compared  with  55  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  last  year. 

To  meet  national  defense  requirements  for  many  materials  novi  used 
in  residential  .?.nd  other  construction  v/ithout  agi^ravating  inflationary 
tendencies  already  evident  in  some  of  the  materials,  the  President  recently 
announced  that  he  had  taken  t}x)  follov^ing  actions:     (l)  Authorized  the 
use  of  only  650  million  of  the  1,250  million  dollars  made  available  by 
Congress  in  the  1950  Housing  Act  for  insuring  new  mortgages;  and  (2)  di- 
rected Federal  agancies  to  impose  credit  restraints  in  housing,  to  limit 
new  public  housing  to  not  more  than  30,000  unjts  in  the  last  half  of 
1950,  and  to  employ  other  specified  means  designed  to  make  financing  terms 
somev/hat  more  stringent. 
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Tot^l  civilian  employment  in  June  was  virtually  at  the  all-time 
'  pe  ak- ,  reached  in  Ju  ly  ."*1 9"48T    About  61  •  5  mi  1 1  i  on  per  sons  ha  d  j  ob  s  in ;  J  uno , 
1.8  million  more  than  in  May,  1.9  million  above  Juiao-  1949,  and  only 
100,000  below  the  peak  in  July  1948.    The  seasonal  expansion  in  farm 
employment  accounted  for  more  than  half  of  the  May-June  increase.  Non- 
agricultural  employment  was  also  substantially  higher,  rising  from 
51.7  million  in  May  to  52.4  million  in  June.    The  rise  in  nonfarm  jobs  was 
due  largely  to  the  further  expansion  in  factory  and  construction 
emp 1 9yme  nt • 

Despite  near-record  employment,  the  number  of  unemployed  rose  from 
3.1  million  in  May  to  3.4  million  in  June.  The  increase  v;as  entirely  due 
to  the  entry  of  school  age  persons  into  the  labor  force  many  of  whom  were 
looking  for  temporary  summer  work,  ^he  number  of  adult  workers  out  of 
jobs  showed  a. further  decline  from, May  to  June,  while  the  number  of  long- 
time unemployed,  estimated  at  900,000,  declined  for  the  second  successive 
month  following  an  almost  steady  rise  since  the  beginning  of  1949. 

According  to  results  of  a  survey  conducted  recently  by  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Seci'-rity,,.  a  further  . rise  in  employment  is  likely  in  July 
with  the  total  exceeding  the  -previous  all-  time  high  of  61.6  million. 
Although  the  expected  gain  will  be  nationv/ide,  the  greatest  increase  in 
employment  is  expected  in  the  Far  vVest,  where  employment  peaks  in  con- 
struction and  food  processing 'are  still  ahead.  , 

,    INCOME  Al-^D  REUTED  BACTORS  .  .  • 

The  estimated  flow  of  personal  income  in  May,  excluding  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  refunds  to  veterans,  was  at  a  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rate  of  212.8  billion  dollars,  3.0  billion  above  April  and  6.3  bil- 
lion above, May  a  year  ago.    Increases  in  salary  and  wage  receipts  and 
proprietors  and  rental  income  a^ccounted  for  most  of  the  April-Mi^^y  rise* 

Rising  pay  rolls  in  manufacturing  and  Sj3rvice  industries  in  May 
■brought  total  wage  and  salary  receipts  to  an.  all-tim,Q  high  of  139.2  bil- 
lion dollars  (seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate),  1.1  billion  above  April 
and  4.3  billion  greater  than  in  May  a  year  ago. 

Disbursements  of  National  Service  Life  Insurance  refunds  to 
veterans  declined  to  95  million  in  May  and  70  million  in  June  from  a  peak 
of  887  miHion  in  March.    At  the  end  of  June,  about  2.6  billion  of  the 
estimated  pool  of  2.8  billion  had  been  disbursed.    The  drop  in  the  annual 
rate  of  payments  between  April  and  May  offset  increases  in  other  income 
payments.    As  a  result,  personal  income  in  May,  including  the  refunds,  vms 
unchsn  ged  from  April. 

Dollar  sales  at  department  stores  in  June  v/ere  2.8  percent  higher 
than  in  the  previous  month,  largely  reflecting  further  recovery  in  the 
movement  of  soft  goods.     The  Federal  Reserve  Board*  s  ind-ix  of  department 
store  sales  in  June  v;as  298  (1935-39=100),  compared  with  290  in  May  and 
285  in  June  a  year  earlier.    Sales  at  department  stores  rose  sharply  in 
late  June  and  early  July  largely  as  a  result  of  hcav-y'-  anticipatory  buying. 
During  the  wQek  ending  July  15,  sales  were  24  percent  higher  than  a  year 
ago.    In  the  preceding  2  weeks  sales  averaged  9  percent  above  a  year 
earlier. 
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Corsuners  ccntinuo  to  incr3?ise  their  use  of  crc-dit.     Total  cor.suiTier 
credit  out  s  tan  din?!;  at  the  end  of  ^ev  reached  19.1  billion  dollars, 
461  millions,  or  noarly  3  p''ircert,  greater  than  at  the  .^nd  of  April  and 
5,2  billion,  or  IS  percent  greater,  than  May  a  year  ago.    The  April-May 
increase  was  the  largest  this  year  and  reflvjcted  increases  in  the  rate  of 
expansion  for  all  major  types  of  cons^imor  credit*    Installment  credit  out- 
standing rose  552  million  dollars  to  an  estimated  total  of  11 #7  billion 
at  the  end  of  Hav,    Automobile  sale  credit  accounted  for  about  tr^fo-f if ths 
of  this  increase,  rising  145  million  from  April  to  a  total  ^of  3.6  billion 
dollars.    Other  sale  credit  and  installment  loan  balances  also  shov.-ed 
increases,  but  these  v/ere  more  moderate,    Noninstallment  credit  vjas 
estimated  at  7.4  billion  dollars,  up  129  million  from  April. 

The  book  value  of  total  business  inventories  in  May,  after 
pdlovmnce  for  seasonal  variations,  vns  estimated  at  55.2  billion  dollars, 
500  million  above  April.    Manufacturers*  stocks  rose  by  300  million  from 
April;  v/holesalers '  and  retailers*  stocks  'vach  were  about  100  million 
greater  thcji  in  April • 

Retailers*  stocks  at  the  end  of  May  v:ere  estimated  at  14.3  billion 
dollars,  with  durable  and  nondurable  goods  increasing  about  equally. 
Within  the  durable  goods  group,  dealers'  inventories  of  motor  vehicles 
and  parts  and  accessories,  building  materi«?ls,  and  hardv/are  shovfed 
advances  from  April.    Within  the  noniurable  goods  group,  a  drop  in 
general  merchandise  inventories  was  more  than  offset  by  increases  in  all 
groups  except  apparel  and  eating  am  drinkir.j  places. 

COM^-IODITY  PP.ICES 

The  pressure  of  increccing  denand  reinforced-  by  developments  in 
K^orea  resulted  in  a  further  rise  in  v.holes'^le  prices  in  June.     The  BLS 
index  of  v;holecalo  prices  rose  to  157.7)  (1926~100),  0.9  percent  above 
May,  1.8  percent  above  Juno  a  year  arc,  but  7.4  percent  below  the  peak 
reached  in  y:.ugust  1948.    All  inr  jor  groups  of  comnciities  participated 
in  the  May-June  increase.    Prices  of  foods  advanced  1.4  p-^ircent  over  Way; 
farm  products,"  0.7  percent;  and  industrial  commodities,  0.8  percent. 
The  strong  demand  arising  from  the  high  levels  of  -jctivitj-  in  the  auto- 
mobile, construction  and  m.achinery  industries  vr?..s  reflected  in  further 
rises  in  prices  of  metals  and  products  and  building  materials.  Prices 
of  textile  products  and  fuel  -md  lighting  materials  also  advanced,  v/hile 
prices  of  cliemicals  '^nd  allied  product,s  declined  mcder-.tely. 
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Table  1.-. 

Group 

indexos  of  wholesale 

pri  ces 

,  week 

ended 

July  25,  1950  v.-ith  comparisons 

(1926=100) 

!    Week  ■ 

s    V/eek  '  ' 

u'e  ek 

:Vveck  ended  July  25,  1950 

* .  endo.d 

'    ended  • 

ended 

:  percentage 

cnange  irom 

LT-i  UUp 

•  July  25*, 

5 June  27, ^ July  26, 

♦    Week  ended 

'  Week  ended 

■t      1950  ' 

:    1950  : 

1949 

5     June  27, 

•  July  26, 

• 

• 

•  * 

•  1950 

•  '  1960 

■■■  7    '  ' 

All    <^nT'Tmorl  i  "f"!  Pi<i 

v>L/ iiUUV^Li.  X  ox 

{  163.7 

157;1 

153.0 

4.2 

7.0 

Po.  T*m  T>yc  fin  f  "b  s 

i  177.0 

165.0 

164.0  • 

7.3 

i-  173.8 

162.7 

160-.2 

6,8 

*  8.5 

All    o"f"ViPT'   "f"V>on    ■Pfi T*Tn  nvirl 

food; 

i  151.7 

148.7 

145.1 

2.0 

•V  4.5- 

T' e>  Y  4  -1  1q    tit* O  nil    "f"  c 

i  140.8 

136.7 

138.3 

+ 

3.0 

+  1.8 

rUoX     ciXl  U.  XXgliUxIlg 

materi  als 

:  133.8 

133.1 

130.1 

+ 

0.5 

2.8 

Metals  and  products 

:  173,6 

173.1 

163.0 

0.2 

+  3.3 

Building;  materials 

•  207.2 

201.4 

188.7 

+ 

2.9 

+  9.8 

Chemicals  and  allied 

produ  cts 

:  113.6 

114.3 

118.4 

+ 

3.8 

+  0.2 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

The  first  impact  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea  on  th^ 
commodity  markets  was  a  substantial  increase  in  prices  of  many  imported 
commodities,  particularly  rubber,  tea  and  coffee.     Soon  afterm'rds,  memy 
domestic  commodities  be/^an  to  a.dvanc3.    As  a  result,  .the  general  level 
of  vholosale  prices  rose  sharply.    During  the  v/eek  ending  July  25  the  all- 
commodity  index  averaged  4.2  percent  higher  than  four  weeks  earlier  v/ith 
all  groups  showing  iiicreases.     Prices  of  farm  products  rose  the  most, 
7.3  percent.    ^IHiolesale  food  prices  were  up  an  average  of  6.8  percent  from 
four  weeks  earlier.    Prices  of  industrial  conFioditios  averaged  2.0  percent 
higher. 

Compared  with  a  year  earlier,  wholesale  prices  in  early  July  were 
up  7»0  percent,    Substantial  gains  from  a  ye'?r  ago  were  shown  by  the 
building  materials,  foods,  and  farm  products  groups,  vfhich  were  up  9.8, 
8,5  and  7.9  percent  respectively.  ,  More  moderate  increases  occurred  in 
prices  of  other  groups. 

'■  Gener ell ly  higher  prices  for  most  agricultural  commodities  resulted" 
in  the  sharpest  monthly  rise  in  the  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers 
since  4'%rch  1947.    At  2G3  (1910-14=100),  this  index  was  the  highest  in 
18  months,  6.5  percent  above  a  month  ago  and. 6. 9  percent  above  July  1949. 
All-crop  prices  averaged  5  percent  higher  than  in  June  with  most  groups 
shovdrg  advances.    Prices  received  for  cotton  and  truck  crops  registered 
the  sharpest  gains  among  the  crop  groups,  rising  11  and  10  percent 
respectively  from  mid -June.    Prices  received  for  livestock  and  livestock 
products  advanced  7  percent  from  mid-June,  reflecting  substantial  in- 
creases in  average  prices  of  meat  animals  and  poultry  and  eggs  and  slight 
increases  in  prices  of  dairy  products. 
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Tabic         Group  indexes  of  prices  receivod  by  farmsrs,  July  15,  1050 

mtb  comp orisons 


(1910-14=100) 


Group 

,  .  -  . 

•July  15, 
'  1950 

V  Juno  15,' 

V  1950  ; 

• 

'  Julv  15,  * 

July  15 
r  percentage 

,  1950 
change  from 

[  1949  I 

June  15,  : 
1950  : 

July  15, 
1949 

Food  grains'  • 

•  226 

218 

209 

4. 

+  8 

Feed  trains  and  hav  * 

'  195 

190 

171 

+ 

3 

+  14 

Cotton         ,  ; 

'  278 

251 

253 

+ 

11 

^  10 

Tobacco.  ' 

'  337 

388 

404 

1/ 

-  4 

Oil-bearing,  crops  ' 

'  267 

.  254 

219 

+ 

6 

+  22 

Fruit    ^                      .  ' 

'  211 

207 

217 

2 

-  o 

Tnjick  crops  ' 

'  200 

182 

163 

+ 

10 

+  19 

Other  vep^etables 

•  i8e 

186 

227 

0 

-  18 

All  crops  ' 

'  236 

225 

221 

+ 

5 

+  7 

Meat  animals  • 

■  371 

342 

316 

+ 

8 

+  17 

Dairy  products  • 

'  232 

227 

237 

2 

-  2 

Poultry  and  eg^s  * 

•  173 

15G 

213 

11 

-  19 

Y/ool  ' 

'   -  321 

316  • 

266 

+ 

2 

>  ^  21 

Livestock  and  prod,  j 

!  -287 

2.68 

269 

+ 

7 

+  7 

Crops  and  livestock  ; 

and  products  : 

263 

247 

246 

+ 

6 

+  7 

l/  Less    than  one-half  percent  decrease. 


^n  ndd-July  farmers*  prices  averaged  7  percent  -".boye  those  of  a  year 
earlier  but  price  changes  for  individual  commodity  grojips  varied  vridely. 

Prices  received  for  poultry  and  eggs  and  vegetables  other  than  truck 
crops  v/ere  down  sharply  from  a  year  earlier;  those  for  tobacco,  fruit  and 
dairy  products  wore  moderately  lower.     On  the  other  hand,   substantial  rises 
from  a  year  earlier  were,  shown  for  v/ool,  oilseeds, .  truck  crops,  r.ieat 
animals,  food  and  feed  grains  and  cotton. 

Prices  paid  by  f armc rs ,  inc luding  interest ,  taxes  ond     age  rates 
in  June  rose  for  the  fifth  consecutive  month.    As  of  July  15,  the  BAE  in- 
dex was  256  percent  of  the  1910-14  average,  up  1  point  from  mid-June  and 
6  points  from  July  1949.    Advances  in  prices  paid  for  feed,. food,  and 
building  materials  v/ere  largely  responsible  for  tYe  June-July  rise. 
The  greater  rise  in  prices  received  than  in  prices  paid  raised  the  parity 
index  (index  of  prices  received  divided  by  index  of  prices  paid,  in- 
cluding interest,  taxes,  and  vrage  rates)  to  103,   6  points  above  June  and 
5  points, abovo  July  a  year  earlier. 
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Pricas,  paid  by  urban  consume rs  of  moderate  inccmes  continued  to 
advance  in  fJp.ne*.    The  BLS  index  of  c'onsumers '  pr.ices.  in  that  .month  rose 
to  170,2  (1954-!39=100)\  compared  with  168.6  in.May.  and  iG9.6  in  June 
last  year.  ■  Further  ?ains  in  price?  of  me  at  a  ajixi  :  increases  :in  prices 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  r-.nd  fats  &nd  oils  accounted  for. most  of  the 
May-June,  rise.;    Rents  continued  to  move  upward, .  rising  fractionally  from 
the  previous  montH.    Prices  of  fuel  ^d  clothing  uverc.ged  about  the  same 
as  in  May.  ■ 

'.    '  ^^-  -TEE  iAUJ^TCE■OF■-PAYtCTTS  . 

In. the  first  quarter  of  195G,-U.  S.  exports  and  the. export  surplus 
(exces.s  of  exports  over  imports)  -  continued  to  decline  and  were  ^dovm  to 
the  lowest '  levels  of  the  postwar  period.    Incomplete- data  for,  tbe  -se,.c6nd 
quarter  of  1950  indicate  that  these  trends  were  reversed.    Expprfs  itif 
creasod  slightly  more  than  imports  with  tte  result  that  the  e?:p<)rt  sjirplus 
was  slightly  greater. 


Table  3.-  Financing  of  United  Stc^tes  exprts     of' goods  and 

services  .in  sT5ecified  periods  ' ' 

  (Billions  gt  dollars)  \  ■  '-^ 


Period 


1935-39- ann.  average. 

1946 

1947 

2nd  qtr.  (ann.  rate)5/ 
1948 
1949 

I'^.t  qtr.  (ann.  rate) 
2nd  qtr.  (ann.  rate) 
3rd  qtr.  (ann.  rate) 
4th  qtr.  ("rTKh. '  rate) 

Total  i949 

1950  . 
1st  qtr.  (ann.  r3.te) 


U.  S« 

experts^ 
of  - 
g'bods' 
and 
services 

14.7 
19.8' 
21.1 
17.1 

17^3  ' 

17,8 

14.7 

14.0        ,  : 

16.0 
12.8 


lo  an  s  of  f  inan  c  in  g  " , 


U. 

imports 
of  . 
goods  • 
and 
services 


:  Sale  of  gold  :      U.  S. '  : *  • 

•:and '  short -find  :(joyernment  J  Other 

i    Icng-torm   ..: grants"  and  :  souroos  and 

:dollar  assets      loans  to''  :  balancing 

5  by  foreign      s.  foreijgn  '.  s  item 

s  countries        2  countries  J'  ' 


3.4 

•»7.0 
8.3 
8.4 

10.4 

10.2 
9.7 

9.4 

9...6 

9.7 
10.1. 


'(Net) 

T3]— 

1.1 

•1.9;  • 
:4^-6 

4.7 

0.8 

0 

1.5 
0  .o 


(-),L,8 

0 

(-)l.S 


:  (Net)* 

— 

'(  -.)  0.1  2/ 

;    .   =  "5.0 

"8.0 
5.1 

6.7 
6.6 

5.9 
4.6 

(4/  5. .9.  .'  , 
.  4.4- 


(Net) 

— W 

(-)  0.4 
0.8 

:  1.2 

0 

0.8 

0.4 

0 

(-)  0.9 
1.6 

0.4 
0.2 


l/  includes  loans  of  U.  S.  dollc.rs  by  the  Internatienal  Bank  and  by  the  .Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund*     In  ].948  these  loans  total.ed  to  379  million  dollars.  In 
1949  they  tot-ale 0.  137  million  dollars. 

2/  Includes  private  loans  and  remittances  to  foreigners  which  in 'O.ther  periods  is 
"TTL  Column  5. 

5/  The  second  quarter  of  1^47  was  the  quarter  with  the  highest  postwar  exports 
T^rnd  exoort  surplus. 

4/  Includes  4.1  in  E.!R.P.  grants  and  loans  f.tnd  1.1  in  gr'-rits  for  civilian  supplies 
m  occupied  areas.     The  remainder  of  0.7  billion  is  accounted  for  by  other  U.  S. 
G-overnment  foreign  grants  and  loans. 
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The  export  surplus  in  the  first  quarter  of  1950  was  down  about 
10  billion  dollars,  on  an  annual  rate  basis,  from  the  second  quarter  of 
1947  when  it  reached  a  postwar  high.    This  decline  resulted  mainly  from 
a  fall  in  exports  of  goods  and  services*    The  increase  in  imports  only- 
accounted  for  17  percent •    In  the  first  quarter  of  1950,  exports  of  goods 
and  services  were  at  an  annual  rate  of  12.8  billion.    This  was  8.3  bil- 
lion dollars  lower  than  the  exceptionally  high  level  in  the  second  quarter 
of  1947.    The  most  important  factors  contributing  to  this  decline  were: 
(1)  the  decrease  in  U.  S.  Government  aid  in  the  financing  of  foreign  pur- 
chases in  the  United  States  (amounting,  on  an  annual  basis,  to  3 #6  billion 
dollars  between  the  two  quarters);  (2)  the  change  in  the  movement  of 
foreign  reserves  of  dollar  exchange;  (3)  the  reduction  in  the  dependence 
of  foreign  countries  on  the  United  States  as  a  source  of  supply;  and  (4) 
the  devaluation  of  many  currencies  in  terms  of  the  dollar  that  took  place 
beginning  in  September  1949. 

As  to  the  second  factor  there  was  a  change  in  the  movement  of  for- 
eign reserves  of  dollar  exchange  amounting  to  6.6  billion  dollars,  on  an 
annual  rate  basis,  between  the  second  quarter  of  1947  and  the  first 
quarter  of  1950.    In  the  former  quarter  foreign  countries  decreased  their 
gold  and  dollar  reserves  at  the  rate  of  4 •7  billion  dollars  per  year  but 
in  the  first  3  months  of  1950  they  built  up  their  reserves  at  the  rate  of 
1.9  billion  dollars  per  year. 

The  third  factor — the  reduction  in  the  dependence  of  foreign 
countries  on  the  United  States  as  a  source  of  supply-rhas  been  brought 
about  by  an.  increase  in  foreign  production  and  by  the  filling  by  foreign 
countries  of  their  most  pressing  reconstruction  and  replacement  require- 
ments. ' 

The  fourth  factor— the  devaluation  of  foreign  currencies  in  terms 
of  the  dollar  probably  has  had  only  a  minor  part  in  the  decline  in  U.  S. 
exports.    It  tended  to  decrease  U.  S.  exports  by  increasing  the  prices  of 
U.  S.  export  goods  in  terms  of  the  devalued  currencies. 


FOREIGN  AID  FUNDS 

In  the  first  legislative  action  on  foreign  aid  appropriations  to 
date  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  recommended  in  mid- July  the 
following  appropriations  for  the  specified  foreign  aid  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  1951.    Military  aid  programs  and  the  International  Development 
program  are  omitted  from  the  follov/ing  comparisons  because  these  programs 
presumably  vn.ll  aid  the  export  mainly  of  military  goods  and  of  technical 
assistance.    The  recommended  appropriations  for  fiscal  1951  are  40  percent 
less  than  funds  appropriated  for  these  programs  for  fiscal  1950. 
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Table  /|.#-  Principal  non-military,  for&ign  aid  programs;  appropriations  or 
recommended  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  1949  through  1951  1/  . 


Program 


Economj.c  Cooperation 
Admi  nistration 

Government  and  relief  in 
occupied  areas 

Assistance- to  Korea 


Total 


Appro  priat^eii 
for  fiso.al 
year  1949 


for  fit'Cdl  - 
year  1950 


:    Fiscal  year  • 
:1951  recommended 
:  by  the  Senate 
:  Committee   


ll  5,074.0 


3,628*4 


.1,300.0  912.5 
■    o'-y     -  110.0 

V  i  .  .• 

T;374To^  '"^"^650:9 


2v391.9 

288.0 

.90.0 


2,769.9  ; 


2/  Does  not  include  public  debt  authorizations  and  reappropriations  of 

prior  3^ar  balances  of  unobligated  funds. 

2/  For'  the- fifteen  months  beginning  April  3,  1948;'^ 
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Cash  receipts  in  Jul^ 


Farmers'  receipts  from  msirketings  in  July  are  tentatively'  estimated 
at  2.3  billion  dollars,  22..pet'bent  above'  June,  and:  slightly  ate ve  a  year 
ago.    Prices  averaged  "6  1/2  "percent  above  both  the  previous  month'  and 
JuD-y  of  last  year.    The  .yplme  of  marketings  was  substantially  atjove  June 
but  smaller  than  in  July  1949. 

Receipts  fr<an  Id^vestock  and  products  tota^.ed  about  1.3. billion 
dollars;  about  the  same  as  in  J\me  but  6 'percent  greater  thap  a  year  ago. 
Meat-animal  receipts  were  probably  slightly  gi^eater  than  in  the  previous 
month  and 'about  20. percent  above  July  of  last  year..   The  seasonal  decline 
in  marketings  of  meat  animals  was  more  than  offset  by  slightly  hijgher 
prices.    The  increase  over  last  year  was  due: -largely  to  prices.  Dairy- 
product  receipts  in  July  were  a  little  below  Jiine  with  prices  averaging 
slightly  higher  while  marketings  dropped  seasonally.    Receipts  from  poultry 
and  eggs  were  about  the  same  as  in  June,  but  below  a  year  ago  because  of 
lov;er  prices. 

July  crop  receipts  totaled  approximately  1.0  billion  dollars,  sub- 
stantially-more than  in  June  but  about.  4  percent  below  a  year  ago.  Crop 
prices  in  July  averaged  5  percent  higher  than  in' June,  aiid  7  percent  higher 
than  in  July  of  last  year.    Crop 'marketings  were  up  .seasonally,  but  they 
v/ere  down  from  July  of  last  year.    Receipts  from  wheat  were  up  sharply 
from  June,  but  they  were  somewhat  less  than  a  year  ago  because  of  a  smaller 
crop.    The  new  tobacco  crops  in  Georgia  and  Florida  started  to  market  in 
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July,  and  tobacco  receipts  were  higher  than  in  June*    Receipts  from  vege- 
tables were  a  little  above  June  because  of  larger  marketings  and  higher 
prices  of  truck  crops.    Receipts  from  fruits  were  about  the  same  as  in  . 
June,  as  smaller  marketings  were  offset  by  higher  prices*    Receipts  from 
the  new  crop  of  oats  accounted  for  most  of  the: increase  over  June  in  feed 
crops.    Receipts  from  cotton  were  up  from  the  previous  month  as  the  new 
crop  was  being  marketed  in  Texas,  and  prices  were  slightly  higher. 

Cash  receipts,  January- July 

Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  in  the  first  7  months  of  1950 
totaled  approximately  12.9  billion  dollars,  down  7  percent  from  1949. 
Prices  averaged  U  percent  below  the  same  period  last  year  and  marketings 
were  slightly  smaller* 

• 

Receipts  from,  livestock  and  products  were  8.3  billion  dollars,  down 
4,  percent  from  1949*    Meat-animal  receipts  were  about  the  same  as  last 
year.    Receipts  from  both  dairy  products  and  poultry  and  eggs,  however, 
were  lower  than  last  year— dairy  products  only  slightly,  as  larger  sales 
partly  offset  lower  prices,  but  poultry  and  eggs  by'somie  20  percent  because 
of  lower  prices. 

Crop  receipts  amounted  to  4*6  billion  dollars,  or  11  percent  below 
the  first  7  months  in  1949*    Receipts  from  wheat  were  lower,  mainly  because 
of  smaller  marketings  (including  loans  and  .deliveries  on  purchase  agree- 
ments).   Receipts  from  cotton  so  far  in  1950  are  also  somewhat  smaller, 
partly  because  of  lower  average  prices,  but  also  because  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  1949  cotton  crop  was  marketed  during  the  year  it  was  produced. 
Slightly  lower  average  prices,  and  smaller  marketings  of  soybeans  and  pea- 
nutSj  account  for  the  decline  in  receipts  from  oil-bearing  crops.  Price 
declines  are  largely  responsible  for  smaller  cash  receipts  from  vegetables. 
Receipts  from  fruits  and  tobacco  are  up  slightly. 

LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT 

Output  of  meat,  now  at  its  seasonal  low,  will  increase  gradually 
the  rest  of  the  year.    Production  in  October-December  is  expected  to  be 
slightly  larger  than  a  year  earlier.    The  gain  will  be  in  pork,  largely 
because  of  the  3  percent  increase  in  the  spring  pig  crop,  and  in  the  better 
grades  of  beef.    Beef  production  frcan  grass  cattle  probably  will  be  about 
the  same  as  in  the  fall  of  1949* 

Prices  for  meat  and  meat  animals  are  expected  to  decline  this  fall, 
although  strengthening  consumer  demand  due  to  increased  defense  programs 
may  restrict  some  of  the  seasonal  decline  in  prices  associated  with  in- 
creased fall  marketings. 

Total  supplies  of  meat  for  the  second  half  of  1950  will  include 
about  the  same  quantity  from  cold-storage  stocks  and  from  imports  as  in 
the  second  half  of  1949.    Although  greater  than  average  amounts  of  meat 
were  withdrawn  from  cold-storage  during  June,  cold-storage  stocks  on    July  1 
were  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 
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.  Gpaiauinpt^ion  of  ineat        TP^^^so'ri  in  the;.0  quarter  is 

expected  to  be;  yip  a  lif.tie' 'f t^cm  the  373  po\tr..d3 'in  that  quarter  last  year* 
'For  ,195p  as  a'whole,  consumptioi?.  per  pe risen  is  expected  to  about  equal  the 

.  144. '^piiiids  iri '1949 •    This  w6uld  be  about  the  saine  as  in  1945,  but  below  • 

'  other  years  since  194^ • 

Prices,  of  meat  animals  and  meats  have  generally  advanced  since  mid- 
April.,    The"; index  of  prices  rebeived  by '^farmers  for  meat  animals  in  mid- 
July  was  371's  19  percent  above *'mid- April-  and  17  percent  above  July"  1949 • 
The  increase  in  prices  of;  choice  ^grade  'cattle  and  beef,  however,  was  ' 
relatively  small.    Demand  for  meat  has  been  strong  this  spring  and  "summer, 
although  short  of  the  record  demand  of  the  summer  of  194^*    The  seasonal 
increase  in  marketings  this  fall  may  result  in  moderate,  price  declines  for 
hogs  and  pdisibly  small  declines  for  the  better  grades' of  beef  cattle. 
No  significant  drop  for  the  lower  grades  of  beef  cattle  is  in  prospect, 
because  demand  for  feeder  cat.tle  is  likely  to  remain  strong  through  the 
fall.    Sheep  and  lamb  prices  are  expected  to  follow  about  the  usual  seasonal 
pattern  of  a^  small  decline  in  early  fall. 

In  the  first  5  months  this  year^  2  percent  feweir'  lambs  and  yearlings 
but  25  percent  mo:c^  mature  sheep  (mostly  ewes);  we5:*'e  slaughtered  under 
Federal  insp6ctlon  than' a  year  earlier.    Because  of  this  increase  in  , 
slaughter  of K ewes  it  is  possible  that  "sheep  numberis  will  b>e  reduced  again 
in  1950.  '  ' 

A  moderate  reduction  in  the  number  of  cattle  and  calves  slaughtered 
so  far  this  year  compared  with  last  together  with  a  larger  himiber  of  breed- 
ing stock  on  January  1  point  to  an  increase  in  cattle  numbers  in  1950. 

Another  large  corn  crop  and  larger  production  of  oats  and  barley 
than  in  1949  is  in  prospect  for  this  year.    With  a  heavy  carry-over, 
dominated  by  tmusually  large  stocks  of  corn,  supplies  of  feed  concentrates 
per  animal  unit  will  be  nearly  as  large  as  the  record  supply  of  the  last 
year.    Hay  supplies;  will  hp  ample,  probably  near  record  per  hay-consuming 
animal  unit.    The  prospective  large  supply  of  corn  on  farms  will  support 
farmers'  earlier  intentions,  to  keep  more  sows  for  fall  farrowing.    It  may 
also  result  in  slaughter  weights  of  hogs  close  to  those  of  last  year,  and 
may  be  followed  by  another  \idnter  of  large  numbers  of  cattle  fed  on  grains 
for  slaughter,,  ,« .-  . . 

' •  .        DAfRI  PRODUCTS 

Production  of  milk  reached  the  seasonal  high  a  little  later  than 
last  year  because  of  the  slower  developnent  of  spring  pastures.  After 
dropping  a  little  below  the  1949  rate  during  May,  total  flow  of  milk  in 
June  was  again  larger  than  a  year  earlier.    Total  flow  in  the  first  6  months 
of  1950  was  62.9  biUion  pounds,  2  percent  over  the  first  half  of  1949.  With 
production  at  an  annual  rate  of  121.7  billion  pounds  in  the  first  half  of 
195,0',  it  appears  possible  that  total  output  in  1950  will  equal  or  exceed 
the  previous  record  pf  121.5  billion  pounds  reached  in  1945» 

Fresh  milk  outlets  have  absorbed  a  substantial  portion  of  the  gain 
over  a  year  earlier  in  total  milk  output.    Retail  prices  of  fluid  milk  were 
5  percent  lower  than  in  the  first  5  months  of  1949  and  consumer  incomes 
were  slightly  greater. 
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The  ranainder  of  the  net  gain  in  output  has  been  channeled  to  manu- 
factured dairy  products.  Compared  with  the  first  5  months  of  1949,  output 
of  butter  was  up  U  percent,  the  largest  gain,  while  nonfat  dry  milk  solids 
were  up  2  percent.  Output  of  evaporated  =nd  condensed  milk  was  up  sHghtly, 
v;hile  ice  cream,  and  cheese  were  slightly  smaller.'  Production  of  dry  whole 
milk  v.^s  7  percent  smaller. 

Supplies  of  dairy  products  continue  to  exceed  private  domestic  and 
export  donands  at  support  levels.    The  excess  had  been  channeled  into 
U.S.D.A.  stocks  and  ccnalsted  of  the  following  amounts  for  the  first  ha3J'  of 
1950:    Butter  96  million  pounds;  cheese  56  million  pounds;  and  nonfat  dry 
milk  solids  257  million  pounds.  ■  : 

Prices  of  manufactured  diary  products  have  been  stable  over  the 
past  year  but  are  now  10  to  40  percent  below  the  194^  peaks.    In  mid- July, 
prices  to  farmers  were  U  percent  lov^er  than  a  year  earlier  for  all  milk  at 
v/holesale,  while  the  butt erf at  price  was  slightly  higher.    In  the  ronainder 
of  1950,  prices  to  farmers  for  all  milk  at  wholesale  will  increase  season- 
ally. 

Reductions  in  retail  prices  of  dairy    products  of  the  past  2  years 
have  been  accompanied  by  increases  in  consumption  of  most  manufactured 
dairy  products.    In  January-Kay  1950,  the  retail  butter  price  vras  20  per- 
cent lower  than  in  1948  and  apparent  disappearance  was  greater  by  about 
26  percent.    In  the  same  period,  cheese  prices  were  dov/n  11  percent  and 
disappearance  was  up  11  percent.    Average  real  incomes  per  person  have 
been  stable  over  the  past  2  years;  over-all  cost  of  living  has  changed 
little  and  total  food  consumption  has  been  stable  at  11  percent  over  the 
1935-39  average. 

POULTRY  AND  EG-GS 

Market  reaction  to  the  Korean  outbreak  reinforced  the  seasonal  price 
rise  which  usually  occurs  in  mid-summer.    The  average  price  received  by. 
farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-July  was  34*2  cents  per  dozen,  4»1  cents  above 
mid- June  and  the  sharpest  increase  for  that  period  on  record.  Despite 
the  advance,  however,  egg  prices  remain  below  last  year  because  of  the 
reduced  price  support  and  the  large  supplies  available. 

Egg  production,  though  declining  seasonally,  is  about  5  percent 
larger  than  a  year  ago.    Stocks  of  shell  eggs  in  cold-storage  are  60  per- 
cent larger  than  a  year  ago.    The  certified  price  stipulated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  payment  to  farmers  ^-fhose  eggs  are  to  be 
dried  is  29  percent  lower  than  a  year  ago. 

Average  prices  received  by  farmers  for  chickens  have  advanced  in 
the  past  month,  rising  from  22.1  cents  per  pound  (live)  in  June  to 
23.4  cents  in  July.    The  advance  oc9urred  despite  an  increase  in  the 
volume  of  poultry  marketed,  and  probably  was  partly  influenced  by  the 
high  level  of  meat  prices.    Chicken  prices  fell  abruptly  last  sunaner, 
dropping  2S  percentfrom  April  to  August  1949»    No  such  trend  has  occured 
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in  1950.    The  July  1950  price  slightly  exceeds  the  1950  average  to  date, 
and  is  only  Oo3  cents  per  pound  lov;sr  than  the  average  of  the  last  half 
of  1949. 

Turkey  pricey  are  furthor  below  a  year  earlier  than  chicken  prices. 
In  July,  farmers  received  an  average  of  30»5  cents  per  pound  (live). 
This  is  U»2  cents  lower  than  a  year  ago.    Factors  in  the  decline  are  the 
absence  of  price  support  for  this  year's  turkey  crop,  and  large  cold  stor- 
age holdings.    Present  indications  are  that  the  1950  tui^key  crop  vdll 
exceed  last  year's  large  production.    In  July,  6  l/2  million  pounds  of 
1949-crop  turkeys  were  bought  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  price 
support,  raising  the  total  purchases  from  that  crop  to  about  15  l/2  nil- 
lion;  pounds,  about .2 'percent  of  the  1949  production. 

Although  month.ly  supplies  of  poultry  meat  this  fall  vail  be  about 
one-fifth  larger  than  during  this  spring,  the  expected  rise  in  consumer 
incomes  and  high  meat  prices  tend  to  hold  poultry  prices  near  or 

above  present  levels. 

FATS,  OILS  AND  OILSEEDS 

The  index  nmber  of  wholesale  prices  of  26  major  fats  and  oils 
(butter  excluded)  in  July  was  about  170  (1935-39=100)  compared  with 
151  in  June,  13S  in  Novem.ber  1947 —  the  postwar  low —  and  154  in  July  1949. 
"Compared  with  a  year  earlier,  the  June  level  of  wholesale  prices  of  major 
food  fats  was  up  substantially  with  increases  ranging  from  3  cents  per 
pound  for  lard  to  more  than  4  cents  for  cottonseed  oil.     Of  the  major 
soap  fats  and  oils,  the  price  of  prim.e  5.nedible  tallow  averaged  about 
1  1/2  cents  per  pound  more,  but  coconut  oil  declined  slightly  from  a  year 
er.rlier.    During  the  same  period  the  price  of  linseed  oil  declined  about 
61/2  cents  while  thei  price  of  tung  oil  was  up  about  3  cents. 

Reflecting  the  impact  of  the  international  situation  on  the  domestic 
economy,  prices  of  many  of  the  major  fats  and  oils  rose  substantially  in  July. 
Wholesale  prices  of  lard*  and  inedible  tallow  and  greases  rose  about  20  per- 
cent, coconut  oil  increased  about  10  percent  and  cottonseed' and  tung  oil 
(New  York)  were  up  about  5  percent  over  their  May  averages.  Export  demand 
for  inedible  tallow  and  greases  was  strong  in  July.  ' 

Production  of  edible  f?.ts  and  oils  except  butter  but  including  the 
oil  equivalent  of  peanuts  and  soybeans  exported  in  the  year  beginning 
October  1,  1950  nay  be  about  as  large  as  the  estimated  record  7»1  billion 
pounds  that  will  be  produced  in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1950.  Out- 
put of  these  fats  and  oils  totaled  5.0  billion  pounds  in  1941  and  was  at 
an  average  annual  rate  of  4.6  billion  pounds  in  1937-41.    Production  of 
lard  may  rise  to  2,750  million  pounds  compared  with  an  estimated  2,650  a 
year  earlier.    On  the  basis  of  acreage  estimates  as  of  Ju3.y  1,  1950, 
output  of  edible  vegetable  oils  may  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the  estimated 
record  4.3  billion  being  produced  in  1949-50. 
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The  July  1  crop  report  indicated  that  production  of  1950  crop 
flaxseed  will  total  29  million  hushels,  ahout  lU  million  less  than  last 
year.     This  is  sufficient  to  produce  approximately  5^0  million  pounds  of 
linseed  oil  and  provide  seed  for  the  next  crop.    With  stocks  of  linseed 
ail  and  old  crop  flaxseed  in  terms  of  oil,  most  of  which  is  owned  by  CCC, 
estimated  at  about  950  million  pounds  on  July  1,  1950»  supplies  of  linseed 
oil  and  flaxseed  in  the  year  which  "be.^an  July  1,  1950  total  about  1,^50 
million  pounds.     Consumption  of  linseed  oil  in  the  year  that  ended  June  30, 
1950  is  estimated  at  550  million  pounds.     This  compares  with  the  record 
872  million  pounds  consumed  in  19^1-^2. 

Totfil  output  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases,  the  principal  fat 
used  in  soap,  in  the  year  bei^innin^:  October  1,  1950  is  likely  to  be  moder- 
ately larger  than  the  2.1  billion  pounds  estimated  for  19^9-50.  Production 
totaled  1.7  billion  pounds  in  19^1  a}id  averapred  1.2  billion  pounds  in 
1937-^1.     The  increase  in  production  of  inedible  tallow  and  grease  reflects 
an  increase  in  the  1950  pig  crop  and  a  prospective  increase  in  cattle 
slaughter.  ■ 

COK^T  AITD  OTBER  FESD 

G-enerally  favorable  growing  conditions  through  early  July  indicate 
supplies  of.  both  feed  grains  and.  roughages  will  be  fully  adeaua,te  for 
domestic  renuirements  during  1950-51 •     ^^e  prospective  supply  of  all  feed 
concentrates  is  only  slightly  smaller  than  the  record  of  180  million  tons 
in  1549-50,  e-ither  in  total  or  per  grain-consuming  .animal  unit..  The  1950 
production,  of  feed  grains  as  indicated  in  July  is  only  3  p'^rcent  smaller 
than  in  19^9  .and  ..a  record  carry-over  of  feed  grains  is  in  prospect.  The 
corn  supply  is  expected  to  total  around  U.l  billion  bushels,  only  slig-htly 
smaller  than  the  record  supply  of  last  year.     Supplies  of  oats  and  barley 
are  estimated  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  19^9-50.  •  • 

Prices  of  most  feed  grains  advanced  further  from  June  to  July  reflect- 
ing strong  demand  for  feed  and  the  general  market  reaction'  to  developments 
in  Korea.   ,The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  corn  in  mid- July,  ,at.  . 
$i,U4  per,  bushel,  exceeded  the  19^9  U»        average  support  level  of  ^l.UO 
for' the.  first  time  since  before  the  harvest  of  the  bumper  crop  of  19^-^8. 
While  stocky  of  corn  are  ample  for  the  requirements  this  summf^r,  the  larger 
volume  of  corn  uhder  price  support  will  be  an  important  factor  in  maintain- 
infT  corn  prices  near  the' support  level  during  the  next  2  or  3  months.  Prices 
of  oats,  barley,  and  sorghum  grains  in  July  were  all  above  the  recently 
announiced  supports  on  the  1950  crops.     The  index  of  feed  grain  prices  in 
July  vras  17  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  find  the  hifrhest  since 
September  19^8.    While  some  seasonal  decline  in  feed  grain  prices  is  in 
prospect . this  summer  and  fall,  the  amount  of  the  decline  will  be  tempered 
by  the  large  volume  of  grain  under  price  support,  and  the  1950  loans.  Feed 
grain  prices  probably  will  continue  higher  in  the  last  half  of  I95O  than 
in  the  same  period  of  I9U9. 

The  hay  supply,  estimated  in  July  at  about  118  million  tons,  would 
provide  a  record  supply  of  hay -per  hay- consuming  animal  unit,  nearly  one- 
fifth  larger  than  in  the  immediate  prewar  period.    Pastures  have  improved 
since  spring  and  in  July  were  about  avera£=:e  and  as  fTOod  as  a  year  ago. 
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Domestic  disappearance  of  feed  grains  in  April-June  was  slightly 
larger  than  -a  year  earlier  and  about  the  average  of  recent  years.  Stocks 
of  corn  on  July  1  totaled  1,421  million  bushels,  10  percent  larger  than 
a  year  earlier.    Over  one-half  of  the  July  1  stocks  were  under  loan  or  in 
Government  oimership. 

WHEAT  , 

The  U,  S,  average  price  received  by  growers  for  all  wheat  in  mid- 
July  was  at-the  national, loan  rate  of  $!• 99  per  bushel.    Winter  wheat  prices 
were  seasonally  below  the  loan  levels    Developments  in  the  Korean  situation, 
together  with  a  car  shortage  which  has  slowed  movement  to  market,  however, 
have  strengthened  prices.    On  July  28  the  price  of  No.  2  Hard  Winter  at 
Kansas  City  at  $2,22  was  only  about  3  cents  under  the  new  loan  level  of 
$2.25.  at  that  market.    The  low  of  $2.09  for  this  year  was  reached  on  June 
24*    In  1949,  No.  2  Hard  Winter  at.  Kansas  City  reached  a  low  of  35  cents 
under  the  loan  on  July  2,  and  in  194^  a  low  of  IS  cents  under  the  loan  on 
August  2.    The  price  of  No.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring  at  Minneapolis  on 
J\ily  28  was  about  B  cents  above  the  loan  rate  of  $2.27  at  that  markets 
The  decline  in  the  price  of  spring  wheat  always  lags  behind  any  adjustment 
in  winter  wheat  because  of  the  difference  in  harvest  dates.    Following  the 
harvest  and  heavy^marketing  movement,  prices  are  expected  to  advance  again. 

Sales  of  Giovernment-owned  wheat  have  recently  been  made  in  the 
Minneapolis  market.    On  June  30  the  CCC  announced  that  quantities  of 
wheat  were  available  to  domestic  buyers  during  July  at  the  market,  but 
not  less  than  the  applicable  1949  loan  rate  for  the  class,  grade,  quality 
and  location  plus  28  cents  per  bushel.    Sales  of  Government  ^^eat  were 
limited  to  high  protein. 

Total  domestic  wheat  supplies  for  1950-51  are  now  estimated  at 
1,374  million  bushels,  consisting* of  a  carry-over  July  1,  1950  of  417  mil- 
lion bushels  and  a  I95O  crop  estimated  at  957  million  bushels.    A  supply 
of  this  siae  would  be  about  5  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier.    As  now 
estimated/  the  1950  crop  will  be  the  first  to  fall  below  a  billion  bushels 
since  1943* 

Domestic  disappearance  from  1950-51  supplies  may  total  about 
725  million  bushels.    If  exports  should  total  250  million  bushels,  total 
disappearance  would  be  975  million  bushels,  or  about  equal  to  the  indi- 
cated crop*    Accordingly,  the  carry-over  July  1,  1951  would  be  about  the 
Same  ias  the  417  million  bushels  estimated  for  July  1,  1950.    This  would 
be  the  first  year  since  1947,  that  carry-oVer  would  fail  to  increase.  The 
carry-overs  in  1932-41  averaged  235  million  bushels,  and  the  all-time  high 
was  631  million  bushels  reached  in  1942. 

A  national  acreage  allotment  of  72.8  million  acres  for  1951  crop 
was  announced  on  July  14.    No  wheat  marketing  quotas  will  be  proclaimed  for 
the  195l-*52  marekting  year.    The  acreage  allotment  for  1951  is  the  same  as 
the  final  wheat  acreage  allotment  for  1950,  and  slightly  larger  than  the 
71.5  inillibn  acres  seeded  to  the  1950  crop.    With  average  yields,  the 
1951  allotment  would  result  in  a  wheat  crop  of  1,150  million  bushels. 
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FRUIT 

.  the  1950  deciduous  fmit  crop  smaller  than  the  large  1949 

•cn?p,-  some  reduction  in  stocks  of  canned  deciduous  fruits,  and  continued 
strong  consumer  demand,  grower  prices  for  most  deciduous  fruits  are 
expected  to  average  somewhat  higher  in  August  and  September  than  a  year 
earlier.    However,  prices  this  summer  are  expected  to  decline  about  season- 
ally as  marketings  from  the  new  crop  increase  in  volume. 

Production  of  deciduous  fruits  in  1950  will  be  about  U  percent 
smaller  than  in  1949  and  U  percent  smaller  than  the  average*  for  1939-48  if 
the  crops  turn  out  as  estimated  on  July  1.    The  commercial  apple  crop  is 
espected  to  be  about  11  percent  smaller  than  the  large  1949  crop  but  9  per- 
cent larger  than  average.    Other  major  fruit  crops  are  smaller  than  in  1949* 
as  follows:    Sweet  cherries,  42  percent;  peaches,  26  percent;  pears,  22  per- 
cent; and  plums  and  prunes,  18  percent.    On  the  other  hand,  the  sour  cherry 
qrop  is.  29  percent  larger  than  the  1949  crop  and  a  new  record,  while  the 
grape  and  apricot  crops  are  each  3  percent  larger,    /jnong  the  tree  nuts, 
prospective  production  is  smaller  than  that  of  1949 >  as  follows:  Walnuts, 
27. percent;  almonds,  17  percent;  and  filberts,  53  percent. 

Despite  the  moderately  smaller  deciduous  fruit  production  this 
year,  supplies  of  most  fruits  for  processing  probably  will  again  be  ade- 
quate.   Large  tonnages  of  clingstone  peaches,  pears,  sour  cherries,  and 
apples  Vd.ll  again  be  available  for  ca.nning.    The  1950  pack  of  canned 
fruits  may  turn  out  about  as  large  as  those  of  the  last  few  years.  Tonnages 
of  grapes  and  prunes  for  drying  id.ll.be  more  than  enough  for  the  usual 
domestic  uses.  *^ 

Practically  all  fresh  citrus  fruit  marketed  during  August  and 
September  will,  come  from  California.    For  the^e  mpnths,  prospective  supplies 
of  Valencia  oranges  and  lemons  are  a  little  larger  than  a  year  ago  while 
those' of  gi-apefruit  are  about  the  same.    Large  supplies  of  frozen  and  canned 
citrus  juices  are  expected  to  be  available  this  sumijier  and  fall  at  prices 
-not  greatly  different  from  present  levels...  -  . 

COMMERCIAL  TRUCK  CROPS 

For  Fresh  Market 

Prices  farmers  will  receive  for  commercial  .truck  crops  shipped  t-o 
fresh  markets  during  August  and  September  probably  vdll  average  about  a^ 
high  as  a  year  ago  but  are  expected  to  be  seasonally  lower  than  during 
June  and , July. 

Production  estimates  to  date,  covering  three-fourths  of  the  total 
Slimmer  tonnage,  indicate  about  the,  same  gross  volume  for  the  fresh  market 
-  this  summer  as  was  produced  a  year  earlier.    Substantial  increases  in  the 
total  summer  tonnage  of  cabbage  and  watermelons  are  offset  by  sharp  reduc- 
tions in  celery  and  tomatoes.    Reductions  indicated  for  eggplant  and  green 
peas  are  considerable,  percentage  vn.se,  but  are  of  much  less  significance 
in  terms  of  tonnage.    Production  of  the  important  late-smrmer  crop  of 
onions  has  not  been  estimated,  but  acreage  is  5  percent  Irrger  than  last 
year. 
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For  Processing 

The  Korean  situation  developed  too  3ate  to  affect  processors  con- 
tracts with  growers,  which  were  concluded  some  months  past*    It  may, 
however,  have  some  effect  upon  processors  demand  for  additional  tonnage 
bought  in  competition  with  fresh  market  outlets. 

Aggregate  acreage  of  10  truck  crops  planted  for  coirjnercial  processing 
is  about  6  percent  smaller  than  that  of  last  year.    Production  of  green 
peas  for  processing  is  indicated  to  be  (15  percent)  larger  than  last  year; 
that  of  snapbeans,  (11  percent)  smaller.    Reductions  in  planted  acreage 
compared  to  last  year  range  from  (13-23  percent)  for  green  lima  beans, 
pickling  cuc\3mbers,  and  sweet  corn.    On  the  other  hand,  slightly  increased 
acreages  hav6  been  planted  for  canning  beets,  kraut  cabbage  under  contract, 
and  tomatoes  for  processing. 

Total  stocks  of  commercially  canned  vegetables  in  the  hands  of 
packers  and  wholesale  distributors  were  larger  this  June  1  than  a  year 
earlier  for  snap  bems  and  s\^reet  corn  but  they  are  moving  into  retail  dis- 
tribution channels  at  a  rapid  rate.    Reductions  in  pack  this  year  are 
indicated.    Current  stocks  are  substantially  smaller  than  a  year  earlier 
for  canned  green  peas,  tomatoes,  tomato  juice  and  tomato  products  gener- 
ally*   Cold-storage  stocks  of  frozen  vegetables  are  high,  reflecting  the 
record  pack  of  last  year,  but  likewise  are  moving  out  rapidly.  Consump- 
tion of  both  canned  and  frozen  vegetables  is  continuing  at  about  the  same 
high  rates  as  last  year. 

POTATOES  AND  SV/ESTFOTATOES 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  potatoes  in  August  and  September 
probably  will  continue  somewhat  lower  than  prices  received  a  year  earlier* 
Although  the  1950  potato  crop  indicated  in  the  intermediate  States  is 
slightly  smaller  than  the  10-year  average  crop,  it  is  nearly  3  million 
bushels  larger  than  the  1949  crop.    Last  year,  3*4  million  bushels,  or 
about  one-eighth  of  the  crop,  in  these  States  were  bought  for  price  sup- 
port*   The  crop  indicated  in  the  late  States  is  somexvhat  smaller  than 
that  harvested  last  year,  but  it  is  considerably  larger  than  necessary 
to  meet  expected  demand  at  support  levels.    Support  prices  on  the  1950 
crop  are  slightly  lo\fer  than  those  that  applied  to  the  1949  crop  because 
of  the  decline  in  the  parity  pric^. 

Substantial  quantities  of  1950-crop  potatoes  already  have  been 
bought  by  the  Government  to  support  prices.    Purchases  by  mid- July  exceed 
those' of  a  year  earlier  by  about  the  same  amount  that  the  crop  in  the 
early  States  exceeded  that  of  last  year. 

Moderately  lower  prices  to  growers  for  sweetpotatoes  than  a  year 
earlier  are  likely  this  summer  and  fall,  as  the  result  of  the  larger  sup- 
plies now  ^indicated.    Prospective  production  is  7  percent  larger  than  the 
1949  crop  because  of  increases  in  acreage.    Also,  an  increased  proportion 
of  the  crop  is  being  groim  in  areas  producing  for  ccmmercial  sale,  with 
less  emphasis  on  home  use.    Though  the  prospective  1950  isweetpotato  crop 
is  larger  than  each  of  the  3  crops  just  past,  it  is  about  6  percent  smaller 
than  the  1939-46  average. 
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DRY  EDIBLE  EEAIIS  AND  PEAS 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  dry  edible  beans  and  dry. field  peas 
are  expected  to  remain  fairly  stable  until  the  new. crops    becqme  available 
in  late  s'jmmer  and  early  fall.    Eligible  varieties  and  grades  of  dry  beans 
of  the  1950  crop  will  be  supported  at  prices  intended  to  reflect  about 
75  percent  of  parity  to  growers  v7ho  observe  their  acreage  allotments  or 
an  average  af  about  S6.3O  per  hundredweight,  thresher-run  basis.  Support 
on  the  d949  crop,  which  was  not  contingent  upon  acreage  allotments,  averaged 
about  25  cents  per  hundredweight  higher,  based; on  a  slightly  higher  percent- 
age of  parity  for  that  crop.    July  1  prospects  were  for  a  1950  dry  edible 
bean  crop  one- fifth  analler  than  the  record  large  crop  last  year,  but  only 
slightly  smaller  than  the  1939-4^  average.    Large  surplus  supplies  of  besns 
from  former  crops  still  remain  in  Government  hands. 

There  is  no    support  program  for  1950  crop  dry  field  peas.  Support 
on  the  1949  crop  was  60  percent  of  parity.    The  smallest  dry  pea  crop 
since  1940  is  forecast  for  1950-.    It  is  about  one-seventh  smaller  than 
the  1949  crop  and  less  than  half  of  the  1939-4^  average  but  about  the  same 
as  the  1931-40  average.    The  reduction  from  1949  results  from  a  sharp  re- 
duction in  acreage,  which  more  than  offsets  a  large  increase  in  average 
yield  per 'acre. 

Total  supplies  of  dry  peas  are  expected  to  be  adequate  to  meet  pro- 
bable demand  at  near  current  price  levels* 

COTTON 

In  late  July  cotton  prices  were  at  the  highest  level  in  2  years. 
Domestic  mill  consumption  and.  exports,  have  been  at  high  rates  and  are 
'expected  to  approach  I4  l/2  million  ..bales  for  the  full  1949-50  season— 
the  highest  in  17  years.  •  ::  . 

;  The  carry-over  .of  cotton  on  August.  1»  will  be  close  to  7  million 
bales,  about  1  3/4  million  bales  more  than  a  year  earlier  but  only  a 
6  months  supply  at  the  1949-50  rate  of  utilization.    The  1950  cotton 
acreage  under  cultivation  on  July  1  is  estimated  at  slightly  over  19  niil- 
liori  acres  J  only  69  percent  of  the  1949  acreage  and  with  the  exceptions 
of  1945  and  1946,  the  lowest  since  in  th-e  1870»s. 

Domestic  m.ill  consumption  of  cotton  in  June  was  ^41,000  bales, 
bringing  the  total  for  the  first  11  months  of  the  1949-50  season  to 
8,259,0C0  bales,  11  percent  .above  last  season.    Exports  in  May,  the  latest 
month  for  which  official  data  are  available,  were  539,105  bales.  The 
season  total  through  May  was  4^765,000  bales,  19  percent  above  the  ^ame 
period  last  season  and  only  /^  percent  below  the  1935-39  average. 

Domestic  mill  consumption  for  the  full  1949-50  season  is  expected 
to  be  close  to  9  million  bales  and  exports  will  exceed  5  l/2  miUion  baJ.es* 
This  would  leave  a  carry-over  on  August  1,  1950,  of  close  to  7  million 
bales,  about  13/4  million  bales  more  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  1949- 
50  season.    CCC  pool  and  loan  stocks  of  cotton  on  Au^st  1,  probably 
will  not  exceed  3  1/2  million  bales.    Such  stocks  would  be  slightLy  smaller 
than  a  year  earlier. 
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Middling  I5/I6"  cotton  on  July  27  averaged  39*02  cents  p^r  pound 
in  the  10~ designated  markets,  compared >vdth  33 •7^  a  mouth  earlier  and 
31»57  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago. 

On  July*  IS,:  the  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  that 
offers  to  purchase  194S-crop  cotton  will  be  accepted  on  an  every-other- 
day  basis  instead  of  at  periodic,  intervals.    There  are  approximately 
3,300,000  bales  of  1948-crop  pooled  cotton  in  CCC  inventory*    It  also 
announced  tha?t' 1949-cix>p  CCC  loans,  which  had  a  maturity  date  of  July  31  > 
1^50,  would  be  carried- until  September  30,  1950.  .  As  of  July  20,  1950, 
there  were  loans  outstanding  on  539,400  bales. 

i  '  •  -  '  ■ 

.  :    ;  /Hie  average  price  j:»eceived  by  growe^rs  for  shorn  wool  during  1950 
wi^ll.  average  somewhat  higher  than  last  year.    During  the  last  3  months, 
the  period  of  -heaviest  marketings,  prices  received  hatVe  averaged  consider- 
ably .higher  than  last  jrear.  .  The  ..average  price  received  in  July  was  57 #1 
cents  per  pound,  grease  basis,  compared  with '56.2  cents  in  June  an4 
47»3  cents  in  July  of  last  year.    Practically  all  of  , the  1950  spring  clip 
has  been  sold  by  growers. ,  ....         ......  r 

In  late  July  prices  of  all  domestic  wools  advanced  at  Boston  with 
increases  over  mid- July  ranging  from  4  cents, for  graded  territory  fine 
combing  to  20  cents  for  original  bag  fall  Texas  wools.    The  present 
strength  in  domestic  wool  prices  .probably  will  continue  for  some  time. 

..  .Stocks  of  apparel  .wool  held  by  dealers,  manufacturers ,  and  the 
CCC  on  April  1  totaled  143  niillion  poiinds,  scoured  basis,  28  percent  below 
a    year  earlier.    This  was  equivalent  to  about  17  weeks  of  consumption  at 
the  January-^March  rate  compared  with  the  1935-39  average  of  21  weeks.  Of 
the  t<>tal,  17  million  poimds  vxere  .CCC  "  h  of  which  all  but  about 

250  -thousand  pQunds  had  been  sold  by  July  .1.    Sin,ce  open-market  prices 
for  domestic  wools  have  been  above  CCC  purcl;^ase  prices,  no  wool* has  been 
.purchased  under  :the  1950  support  program*....  tittle,  if  any,  wool  is  expected 
to  be -purchased  by  the  CCC  during  the  remainder  of  the  1950  marketing 
season. 

*  .         •■  .  ,   "  ' 

During  '.the '  first  5  months  ■.  of  this  year,,  imports  for  consumption  of 
::dutiable  (apparel)  wool  totaled  172 .miliipn  pounds,  actual  weight,  almost 
double  the  quantity  for  the  same  period  of  last  year.    Imports  of  duty- 
free (carpet). wools  of  155  million  pounds^  actual  v;eight,  were  morp  than 
twice  the  quantity  imported  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1949. 

Consumption  of  apparel  wool  by  ,  domestic  mills  has  been  at  a  sub- 
stantially higher  rate  than.,  l^st  year  *    During  January-^May,  mills  consumed 
•171  million  pounds' of  npparel  vroolj  scoured  t^asis.-  The  average  weekly 
rate  of  consumption  f6r  ' the  period*  was  about  3<4.'  p^roent  above  the  rate 
for  the  same  period  in  1949.    Domestic  mills  consumed  $4.  million  ppunds 
of  carpet  v/ool,  scoured  basis,  during  the  same  period,  about  10  percent 
higher  than  during  the  first  5  months  of  1949. 
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*  •    ■  ,  -  ,  TOBACCO  - 

Georgia  and  Florida  auction  markets  for  the  195^^  crop' of  type  lU 
flue-cured  to"bacco  "began  in  the  last  week  of  July  with  prices  averaging 
51  cents  per  pound — 16  percent  higher  than  in  the  same  period  last  season 
but  3  percent  lower  than  during  the  opening  week  in-  19^«    The  19^9  season 
average  price  for  type       was  ^f»3  cents  per  pound.    Auctions  for  other 
flue-cured  types  (II-I5)  begin  in  August  and  September* 

♦ 

Flue-cured  prices  for  all  belts  combined  are  expected  to  be  higher 
than  last  season's  U7»2  cent.s  per  pound.    Domestic  requirements  for  flue- 
cared  will  continue  large  and  export  prospects  a*re  favorable.    The  1950 
support  level  of  ^5  cents  per  pound  is  6  percent  higher  than  last  season t 
The  July  indication  was  for  a  I.I50  million  pound  crop— 3  percent  above 
last  year,  but  carry-over  on  July  1  wa^  less  than  a  year  earlier  so  that 
total  supply  for  1950-5I  is  .just  about  the  same  as  for  19^9-50» 

Maryland  tobacco  auctions  are  nearing  the  end  of  the  sales*  season 
for  the  19^9  crop#    The  average  price  for  the  season  through  late  July 
was' close  to  ^48  cents— well  above  the  support  level  but  lower  than  the 
previous  season  Vs  average ♦    The  July  report  on  the  1950  Maryland  crop^ 
indicated  a  considerably  smaller  crop  than  in  19^9». 

Indicated  Bur  ley  production  is  11  percent  bel'ow  19^9  an<3.  reflects 
the  redaction  in  acreage  allotments  from  last  year,    Burley.  stocks  are 
large  and  total  supply  of  Burley  for  1950-5I  will  be  only  a  little  lower  ^ 
than  the  record  I9U9-5O  supply* 

A  strong  demand  for  cigarette  tobacco  from  the  1950  flue-cured 
and  Burley  crops  is  in  prospect.  United  States  cigarette  consumption 
during  fiscal  I95O  reached  355  billion — topping  last  year's  record  by 
about  3  billion. 

In  the  year  ended  June'  30,  output  of  smoking  tobacco  rose  over  that 
of  19^8-^9,  and  snuff  held  about  even,  but  chewing  tobacco  dropped  off  a 
little.    These  latter  two  products  are  major  domestic  outlets  for  fire- 
cured  and  dark-air-cured  tobacco.    According  to  July  indications,  the 
1950  fire-cured  and  dark-air*- cured  crops  will  be  down  lU  and  6  percent, 
respectively,  from  last  year.    The  1950  acreage  allotments  for  both  kinds 
are  lower  than  in  I9U9. 

Cigar  consumption  during  fiscal;  I950  was  about  5-1/2  b4illon-»-A  little 
less  than  during  the  previous  year.    The  July  indications  on  cigar  filler 
and  binder  were  for  larger  crops  than  in  I9U9,  but  wrapper  is  almost 
one-fifth  less.    Carry-over  of  wrapper  is  large,  however. 

Tobacco  exports  during  the  year  ended  June  30  exceeded  those  of 
19^6-^9.    EGA  financing  is  an  important  factor  assisting  exports  of  United 
States  tobacco  to  countries  in  western  Europe.     In  recent  months,  much 
larger  quantities  of  U.  S.  leaf  tobacco  than  heretofore  were  shipped  to 
the  Philippine  Republic,  but  their -imports  of  United  States  cigarettes 
have  been  shaiply  curtailed.  -  " 
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